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The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Dean  giving  a very 
brief  statement  of  the  present  position  and  prospects  of 
the  School,  which  were  explained  to  be  most  encouraging. 

The  Prizes  were  then  distributed — the  Prizemen  in  the 
various  Classes  (for  a list  of  their  names  see  pp.  20,  21.) 
being  introduced  to  the  Chairman  by  the  Dean  of  the  School. 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  the  following  address : 

When  a stranger  stands  up  to  speak  to  strangers  about 
their  pursuits,  their  prospects,  and  their  duties  in  life,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  the  question — “ Who  and  what  are 
you?”  should  rise  up  in  their  minds,  even  though,  as  at 
present,  the  spirit  of  courtesy  should  prevent  the  utterance 
of  it  by  their  lips.  So  I may  as  well  anticipate,  and 
answer  that  question. 

I am  then,  as  you  see,  a man  who  came  into  the  world 
long  before  the  fathers  of  most  of  you  were  born,  and  since 
I have  been  in  the  world  the  most  notable  thing  which 
has  befallen  me  is  that  I have  followed,  with  more  or  less 
success,  three  different  professions,  exchanging  that  of  a 
barrister-at-law  for  the  office  of  an  Under- Secretary  of 
State,  and  then  subsiding,  from  the  turmoil  of  political  life, 
into  the  tranquillity  of  the  Professorship  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Thus,  education 
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is  now  the  employment  of  my  old  age,  as  it  formerly  em- 
ployed my  childhood ; but  with  the  difference,  that  as  it 
was  then  my  business  to  learn,  so  it  is  at  present  my  busi- 
ness to  teach.  To  this  circumstance  I am  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  having  been  invited  to  address  some  few 
words  to  you  at  the  close  of  the  professional  education 
which  you  have  been  receiving  within  these  walls. 

What  do  we  mean  by  education  ? Ask  an  etymologist, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  to  educate  a man  is  to  draw  forth 
into  active  and  healthful  exercise  all  the  powers,  mental 
and  bodily,  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator. 
Or,  if  you  will  acquiesce  in  a less  comprehensive,  but  more 
popular  definition,  you  may  learn,  from  the  first  person  you 
meet  in  the  street,  that  to  educate  a man  is  to  enrich  his 
mind  with  a store  of  all  such  knowledge  as  will  be  requisite 
for  his  successful  discharge  of  the  various  duties,  whether 
of  public  or  of  private  life,  to  which  he  may  eventually  be 
called. 

Now  that  is  no  little  store;  for  immense  is  the  compass, 
and  endless  are  the  uses  of  human  knowledge.  The  chart 
of  it,  like  the  chart  of  the  globe  in  which  we  dwell,  is  divi- 
sible into  two  hemispheres,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
a multitude  of  conterminous  states  and  provinces.  Within 
one  of  those  hemispheres  of  human  knowledge  lies  what- 
ever it  is  permitted  to  us  to  know  of  the  relations  between 
man  and  God.  In  the  other  hemisphere  is  included  what- 
ever we  can  know  of  the  relations  between  man  and  the 
mighty  cosmos  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Thus,  through- 
out the  entire  sphere,  man  is  to  man  the  central  object  of 
all  knowledge,  and  the  pivot  around  which  revolves  the 
entire  periphery  of  his  thoughts,  his  studies,  and  his 
researches. 

I do  not  indeed  need  to  be  reminded,  nor  need  I remind 


you,  that  the  human  mind  has  some  knowledge  of  a Being 
whose  superiority  to  man,  in  his  highest  and  noblest  state, 
is  immeasurable  and  unutterable,  because  it  is  infinite. 
But  every  religion  which  has  that  Being  for  its  object,  not 
excepting  the  religion  which  we  alone  accept  as  true,  is, 
to  some  extent,  essentially  and  inevitably  anthropomorphic , 
because  man  is  the  one  moral  and  intellectual  agent  with 
whom  man  has  any  immediate  and  personal  and  experi- 
mental acquaintance ; and  because  all  our  ideas  of  God,  and 
of  our  relationship  to  Him,  are  moulded  upon  our  ideas  of 
man  and  of  our  relationships  to  each  other.  Now  if,  for 
these  reasons,  man  is  to  us  the  centre  even  of  the  hemi- 
sphere of  our  divine  knowledge,  he  is  yet  more  evidently 
the  centre  to  us  of  our  knowledge  of  the  creation,  whether 
material  or  immaterial,  which  is  embraced  within  the 
hemisphere  of  our  natural  knowlege.  For  that  boundless 
creation  is  absolutely  nothing  at  all  to  us,  except  on 
account  of  the  influences  it  exerts  over  ourselves,  and 
the  race  to  which  we  belong — except  as  it  either  ministers 
to  the  animal  wants  of  man,  or  affords  exercise  to  his  intel- 
lect, or  expands  his  affections,  or  enlarges  the  range  of  his 
hopes  and  fears,  or  ascertains  and  multiplies  his  duties,  or 
kindles  and  elevates  his  highest  aspirations.  That  we  are 
constrained  thus  to  regard  all  things  as  having  man  for 
their  centre,  and  so  to  contemplate  them  from  a merely 
human  point  of  view,  may  much  more  reasonably  humble 
us  than  provoke  our  pride.  Such,  however,  is  the  inevitable 
condition  of  our  sublunary  existence,  and  the  adage  of 
Pope,  that  “the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  is  not 
merely  a pointed  and  polished  aphorism ; it  is,  yet  more, 
a profound  and  a ponderous  apothegm. 

Now,  to  pursue  that  “proper  study”  with  an  earnest- 
ness, a perseverance,  and  a comprehensiveness  surpassing 
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that  of  any  other  class  of  students,  is  the  just  boast  and 
the  peculiar  excellency  of  the  profession  on  which  you  are 
entering.  In  proof  of  this  I need  only  attest  that  -wide 
curriculum  of  study  through  which  you  have  been  passing 
here,  and  to  the  more  eminent  proficients  in  which  it  has 
been  my  grateful  office  this  morning  to  deliver  the  prizes 
awarded  by  the  most  impartial  and  competent  judges  of 
such  merit.  From  the  mere  list  of  those  prizes  I gather 
something  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  investigations 
respecting  man  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  during 
the  last  twelve  months. 

In  that  period  you  have  been  scrutinising  the  structure 
of  this  bodily  frame  so  “fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.” 
You  have  examined  the  stupendous  mechanism,  by  means  of 
which  every  member  of  that  body  is  made  subservient  to  the 
ever-varying  impulses  of  the  soul,  which  thinks,  and  feels, 
and  wills,  and  acts  within  ; and  you  have  traced  out  some, 
at  least,  of  the  various  methods  by  which  that  mechanism 
brings  the  indwelling  soul  into  intercourse  with  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  learned  teacher  of  anatomy  in  this 
place  has  introduced  you  into  these  parts  of  the  knowledge 
of  man. 

You  have  made  a further  advance  into  that  knowledge 
by  studying  the  action  and  reaction  on  each  other  of  man’s 
soul  and  body  at  their  coeval  birth ; during  their  simul- 
taneous growth,  development,  maturity,  and  decay  ; and  at 
the  time  of  their  mysterious  separation.  With  that  view, 
you  have  explored  those  agencies,  whether  nervous,  or 
chemical,  or  magnetic,  or  electrical,  by  which  that  life-long 
union  is  maintained,  and  that  awful  dissolution  accom- 
plished. This  branch  of  the  knowledge  of  man  has  been 
unfolded  to  you  by  those  who  have  interpreted  in  this 
school  the  fascinating  science  of  physiology. 


Passing  from  the  investigation  of  man  in  his  normal 
state  to  the  inquiry  into  his  abnormal  condition,  you  have 
learned  how  to  enumerate  and  to  distinguish  both  the 
several  organic  derangements,  and  the  various  functional 
disorders,  to  which  his  frame  is  liable,  and  how  to  read 
those  diagnostics  by  which  the  present  state  of  it  is  revealed, 
and  those  prognostics  by  which  the  results  of  any  disease 
may  be  predicted.  This  great  chapter  in  the  science  of 
man  has  been  unrolled  before  you  by  the  teachers  in  this 
place  of  the  all-important  science  of  pathology. 

From  man  regarded  as  the  subject  of  these  sciences,  you 
have  been  called  to  regard  him  as  the  subject  of  the  noblest 
of  all  human  arts.  You  have  watched  with  intense,  and 
not  seldom  with  painful,  interest,  those  exquisitely  fine 
manipulations  in  which  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  might 
seem  to  be  animated  by  a sense,  and  guided  by  perceptions, 
peculiar  to  itself.  With  a yet  more  protracted  and 
cautious  patience,  you  have  observed  the  effects  on  the 
human  body  of  the  exhibition  of  one  after  another  of  the 
infinitely  diversified  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
physician,  in  the  countless  simples  and  compounds  which 
are  laid  up  so  profusely  in  the  treasure-houses  of  nature 
and  of  art.  All  this  you  have  learned  as  pupils  to  men  to 
whom  therapeutics  are  the  subject,  not  of  mere  theory  and 
speculation,  but  of  daily  practice,  and  of  a continually 
enlarging  experience. 

To  the  study  of  man  considered  as  an  organism,  the 
subject  either  of  scientific  analysis  or  of  the  healing  art, 
you  have  been  taught  to  add  some  researches  into  man 
considered  as  a member  of  political  society ; and  your 
minds  have  been  exercised  in  some  of  the  most  subtle  of 
the  many  problems  which  can  be  proposed  respecting  his 
social  rights,  and  his  consequent  duties  and  responsibilities. 
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In  this  pathway,  leading  to  some  invaluable  truths,  and 
passing  on  the  very  borders  of  some  dangerous  errors,  you 
have  been  guided  by  the  lecturer  who  presides  here  over 
the  province  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

“Well,  then,  and  having  at  least  touched  at  all  these 
ports,  and  having  visited  all  these  provinces  of  learning, 
have  we  not,”  you  say,  “travelled  far  enough  P Have  we 
not  traversed  all  the  lines  upon  which  we  shall  be  bound 
hereafter  to  move  with  greater  deliberation  and  a more 
extensive  survey  ? Will  not  the  filling  up  of  so  vast  an 
outline  be  an  ample  occupation  for  all  the  time  and  strength 
which  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  devote  to  our  professional 
studies?  Anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  therapeutics, 
and  medical  jurisprudence,  are  not  these  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  exhaust  the  nervous  energies  of  any 
student,  be  his  vigour,  his  perseverance,  and  his  self-devo- 
tion what  they  may  ?” 

I answer,  No ; and  I make  that  answer  with  all  the 
confidence  due  to  the  authority  of  that  illustrious  physician 
whose  name  shines  with  such  transcendent  splendour  on 
the  fasti  of  your  profession,  on  the  authority  of  him  who 
during  seventy  of  the  generations  of  mankind  has  exercised 
over  the  civilised  world  a dominion,  compared  with  which 
that  of  the  Caesars  was  feeble,  transitory,  and  contracted. 
Profoundly  as  Aristotle  had  studied  man  as  an  organized,  a 
sensitive,  and  a mortal  being,  he  had  studied  him  still 
more  profoundly  as  a moral  agent,  as  a being  possessed  by 
many  trains  of  thought,  animated  by  various  affections, 
subjected  to  a ceaseless  succession  of  duties,  and  forming 
the  deepest  of  all  the  enigmas  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  And  the  majestic  sovereignty  of  Aristotle  was 
founded  far  less  on  his  physical  researches,  than  on  this 
deep  insight  of  his  into  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
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nature ; on  his  ethics,  his  logics,  his  poetics,  and  his 
politics.  To  every  member  of  his  and  your  common  pro- 
fession, his  marvellous  power  of  combining  the  sciences 
which  have  for  their  subject  the  mere  bodies  of  men,  with 
the  sciences  which  have  for  their  subject  the  structure  and 
the  action  of  their  minds,  may  be  reasonably  held  up,  not 
merely  as  the  subject  of  a barren  admiration,  but  as  the 
mode]  which  each  man  may  be  invited  to  imitate,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  opportunities  and  of  his 
powers. 

Gentlemen,  I hesitate  to  advance  to  the  next  statement 
which  it  occurs  to  me  to  make,  for  I do  not  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  diagnostic  and  prognostic  eyes  which  are  just  now 
turned  towards  me  may  not  find  in  it  the  symptoms  of 
some  cerebral  disturbance.  But  in  defiance  of  that  danger, 
I venture  to  inform  you  that,  in  addition  to  the  three  profes- 
sions of  which  I have  already  spoken,  I have  followed  with 
peculiar  assiduity  and  delight,  the  profession  of  an  aerial 
architect ; that  is,  you  know,  a builder  of  castles  in  the 
air,  or,  as  the  French  say,  of  chateaux  en  Esjpagne.  In 
that  line  of  art  I have  run  up  a multitude  of  edifices  as 
brilliant  as  any  which  Sir  Charles  Barry  has  erected,  or  as 
any  on  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  lavished  his  applause.  The 
characteristic  peculiarity  and  defect  of  the  order  of  archi- 
tecture to  which  I am  thus  addicted,  is  that  its  fabrics 
have  no  other  foundation  than  the  fancy  of  the  builder. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  superiority  to  all  our  architec- 
tural rivals  consists  in  the  costliness  of  the  materials  with 
which  we  work,  and  our  absolute  exemption  from  all 
necessity  for  any  thrift  or  parsimony  in  the  use  of  them. 
I have  by  me  various  specimens  of  my  skill  in  this  art. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  exhibit  one  of  them  to  you  ? 

Indulging  myself  in  that  lavish  expenditure  which  I 
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have  mentioned,  my  edifice  is  built  on  my  endowment  of 
myself  with  a princely  fortune,  and  with  a no  less  princely 
munificence  in  the  use  of  it.  In  the  strength  of  these 
resources,  I have  proceeded,  in  a reverent  remembrance 
of  Aristotle,  to  found  in  each  of  the  medical  colleges 
and  schools  in  this  kingdom  a professorship  of  what  I 
have  called  the  science  of  medical  ethics.  Then  assert- 
ing the  privilege  of  all  other  collegiate  founders,  I have 
appointed  myself  to  one  of  these  offices,  and  as  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  is  nearer  to  my  home  than  the  rest,  and  is 
for  some  other  reasons  more  interesting  to  me  than  any 
of  them,  I have  selected  it  as  the  scene  of  my  future 
lecturing,  and  I have  made  no  small  progress  in  preparing 
a complete  series  of  discourses,  to  be  delivered  from  this 
chair  and  in  this  theatre,  so  soon  as  all  m37-  proposed 
endowments  shall  have  been  completed.  Whenever  1113' 
dream  shall  have  passed  into  a reality,  1 respectfully 
invite  your  attendance  here  to  listen  to  me.  In  the  mean 
time  I request  your  attention,  not  to  the  whole  course,  nor 
to  any  single  lecture  (that  clock  is  your  security  against 
any  such  danger),  but  to  a general  and  brief  indication  of 
the  subjects  to  which  a few  of  them  will  relate. 

Taking  3rour  assent  for  granted,  I proceed  to  state  that 
my  introductory  lecture  will  begin  by  adverting  to  the 
methods  now  in  progress  for  connecting  the  New  and  the 
Old  Worlds  by  an  electrical  cable.  It  will  then  lay  before 
you  a plan  for  establishing  an  equally  rapid  intercourse 
between  the  two  hemispheres  of  divine  and  of  secular 
knowledge,  and  especially  a plan  for  securing  the  benefits 
of  that  intercourse  to  those  provinces  which  belong  of 
especial  right  to  the  physician.  I shall  then  show  how, 
by  the  use  of  this  kind  of  telegraph,  he  may  instantaneously 
address  himself  to  the  ever  salient  fountains  of  light  which 
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spring  up  in  those  sacred  regions,  so  often  as  he  stands  in 
need  of  guidance  on  any  of  those  great  moral  questions 
which  are  daily  arising  in  his  professional  career.  I shall 
also  probably  notice  how  the  appointed  guardians  of  those 
living  waters,  by  being  brought  into  this  rapid  intercourse 
with  the  physician,  may  acquire  from  him  a more  exact 
knowledge  than  they  are  sometimes  found  to  possess  of 
what  really  passes  in  the  world,  which  it  is  their  high 
function  to  instruct  and  to  amend. 

In  my  second  lecture  I shall  point  out  how  medical 
men,  in  common  with  all  men  who  are  habitually  engaged 
in  studying  the  action  and  inter-action  of  secondary 
causes,  are  tempted  to  forget  that  these  are  but  the  veils 
behind  which  the  Supreme  First  Cause  shrouds  from 
human  eyes  His  own  constant  presence  and  ceaseless 
agency  in  all  things.  This  is  the  propensity  of  the  mind 
to  immerse  itself  (in  Coleridgeian  language)  in  things 
sensuous,  to  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  things  supersen- 
suous.  For  the  correction  of  it,  I might  perhaps  recom- 
mend the  use  of  my  proposed  electrical  telegraph,  were  it 
not  that  I should  fear  to  invade  the  pulpit  and  usurp  the 
province  of  our  rector  here,  my  old  friend  (the  friend  of 
us  all),  Archibald  Montgomery  Campbell.  So  I shall 
confine  myself  to  topics  more  within  my  own  proper  path, 
and  shall  advise  my  hearers  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
cherishing  their  love  and  their  taste  for  the  fine  arts — for 
painting,  for  sculpture,  for  architecture,  and  for  music ; 
but,  above  all  these,  for  poetry  and  the  drama,  and  (with 
a wise  moderation)  even  for  the  romance.  Rising  on  the 
wings  of  the  imagination  of  the  great  masters  in  all  these 
provinces,  you  may  soar  above  the  “ smoke  and  din  of  this 
dark  spot  which  men  call  earth,”  and  although  such  aids 
as  these  may  not  be  sufficient  to  raise  you  to  the  regions 
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of  the  heavenly  and  the  spiritual,  they  may  powerfully 
aid  in  your  emancipation  from  the  merely  sensuous  and 
material.  But  I shall  point  out  to  you  a yet  surer  way 
of  escape  from  that  bondage.  I shall  remind  you  (and 
not,  I trust,  without  the  most  profound  reverence),  that 
of  all  poems  and  dramas  and  romances,  incomparably  the 
most  sublime  and  the  most  pathetic  are  those  which  are 
written  by  the  hand  of  God  himself,  in  the  dispensations 
of  His  providence.  You  to  whom,  in  the  most  awful  pas- 
sages of  our  lives,  our  hearts  and  our  homes  are  laid  open — 
you  who  daily  witness  the  deepest  emotions  of  our  nature 
in  their  most  active  exercise — you ; who  watch  the  work- 
ings of  conjugal  and  maternal,  of  filial  and  brotherly  love, 
as,  from  day  to  day,  you  announce  either  brighter  hopes 
or  increasing  danger — you  who  are  habitually  attending 
the  solemn  drama  of  the  sick  chamber,  with  all  its  trem- 
bling vicissitudes — how  is  it  possible  that  you  should  not 
learn  from  such  scenes  to  recognise  and  to  adore  in  all  the 
other  scenes  of  life  that  sacred  presence  which  alone  en- 
nobles, consecrates,  and  spiritualises  them  all  ? 

The  third  of  my  contemplated  lectures  will  impress  on 
my  young  medical  hearers  the  immense  importance  of 
their  being  provided  with  some  few  fundamental  and  in- 
destructible convictions,  both  logical,  moral,  and  religious, 
before  they  engage  in  the  actual  pursuit  of  their  profes- 
sion. Of  course  I shall  not  advise  them  to  close  their 
minds  absolutely  and  for  ever  against  any  light  which 
might  disturb  their  most  firm  and  most  cherished  opinions. 
To  any  one  who  would  thus  close  up  every  avenue  to  his 
mind  through  which  unwelcome  truth  might  penetrate,  it 
may  be  said — “ You  could  not  do  so  if  you  would,  and  you 
ought  not  if  you  could.”  But  you  can  and  you  ought  to 
form  vour  early  judgments  with  such  seriousness  and  dili- 
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gence  and  candour,  as  to  diminish  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  the  risk  of  their  being  subsequently  disturbed. 
If  we  are  always  labouring  at  our  foundations,  we  shall 
never  erect  any  safe  or  worthy  superstructure.  If  there  is 
no  stability,  there  can  be  no  progress.  If  there  be  no  pro- 
gress, there  must  be  a continual  falling  off.  This,  though 
true  of  all  occupations,  is  especially  true  of  yours.  There 
is  no  body  of  doctrine  and  no  system  of  conduct  so  liable 
as  that  of  the  physician  to  be  invaded  by  superstitious 
terrors,  and  to  be  made  the  sport  of  a feeble  credulity. 
Why,  I never  walk  the  street,  or  look  at  the  newspaper, 
without  being  assured  that  it  is  nothing  but  our  own 
suicidal  obstinacy  which  gives  to  disease  or  death  so  much 
as  a chance  amongst  us.  This  man’s  pills  are  more  than 
a match  for  all  disorders.  That  man’s  elixir  would  expel 
all  pain  and  sickness  from  the  earth.  Here  is  a person 
who  sets  every  human  body  to  rights  by  water.  There  is 
another  who  works  the  same  miracle  by  steam  ; a third  who 
brings  it  about  by  cold  air ; a fourth  who  accomplishes 
it  by  rubbing,  and  a fifth  by  galvanism.  Then  there 
is  the  mesmeric  panacea,  and  which  of  us  is  ignorant  that 
all  our  maladies  would  fly  away  for  ever  if  we  would  but 
daily  swallow  the  billionth  part  of  some  substance,  solid  or 
liquid  ? though  if  the  thing  to  be  swallowed  be  realty  mul- 
tiplied by  a billion,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  as  huge 
as  the  Caucasus,  or  as  extensive  as  the  Caspian,  before  the 
druggist  began  to  operate  upon  it.  From  these  and  all 
other  quackeries  we  have  but  one  sure  escape.  It  is  that 
of  a thoroughly  well-digested  logic,  acting  upon  such  in- 
destructible convictions  as  I would  have  you  acquire,  and 
resting  on  such  knowledge  as  the  patient  study  of  all  the 
medical  sciences  may  enable  you  to  obtain. 

When  I shall  reach  mv  fourth  lecture  you  will  find  me 
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engaged  in  a very  respectful  but  earnest  entreaty  to  all  my 
young  medical  hearers  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  a gentle- 
man. I do  not  mean  a gentleman  of  the  Chesterfield  type. 

1 don’t  mean  a man  of  gold  chains  and  white  kid  gloves, 
though  these  are  no  bad  things  in  their  way.  I mean  a 
man  who,  to  a profound  reverence  for  whatever  is  great  and 
good,  unites  a profound  respect  for  himself.  I mean  a 
man  to  whom  falsehood  and  treachery  are  simply  impos- 
sible ; a man  of  strict  veracity  and  scrupulous  honour ; » 

a man  who,  quickly  sympathising  in  the  feelings  of  others, 
never  inflicts  upon  any  one  profitless  pain  or  unnecessary 
offence.  It  matters  comparatively  little  whether  other 
secular  men  be  coarse  in  mind,  repulsive  in  manner,  and 
out  of  keeping  with  the  tone  of  liberal  and  cultivated 
society,  but  it  matters  everything  that  the  physician 
should  be  courteous,  considerate,  and  honorable.  If  my 
lawyer,  or  my  merchant,  or  my  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment, be  a man  of  offensive  demeanour  and  of  an  un- 
generous spirit,  his  faults  inflict  but  little  distress  on  me. 

But  it  is  essential  to  my  welfare  that  I should  be  able  to 
repose  unbounded  confidence  in  him  whom  I introduce 
into  the  bosom  of  my  household,  to  whom  I disclose  some 
of  my  deepest  anxieties,  with  whom  I meet  when  my 
spirits  are  most  burdenad  and  my  circumspection  most 
disarmed.  The  medical  is  not  less  sacred  than  the  sacer- 
dotal confessional.  It  should  be  entered  by  no  physician 
in  whom  the  spirit  and  character  of  a gentleman,  as  I un- 
derstand and  have  defined  that  term,  has  not  ripened  into 
full  maturity — that  is,  to  none  who  is  not  an  honest,  a 
secret,  a brave,  a true,  and  a kind-hearted  man. 

How  that  exalted  character  is  to  be  acquired,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  improved  and  maintained,  are  lessons  to  be 
taught  only  in  that  pulpit  into  which,  as  I have  said,  I do 
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not  presume  to  intrude.  But  even  from  a lecturer’s  chair 
it  may  without  impropriety  be  stated,  that  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  a gentleman  are  best  acquired  in  good 
society.  I shall  therefore  advise  my  hearers  to  come  freely 
into  the  world  about  them,  to  seek  out  the  conversation  of 
wise  and  learned  men,  and  still  more  to  cultivate  the  society 
of  well-educated  and  accomplished  women,  and  to  assure 
themselves  that  a cordial  welcome  awaits  them  in  every 
social  circle  into  which  they  may  bring  genuine,  simple, 
and  unaffected  manners.  In  the  name  of  my  neighbours, 
as  in  my  own  name,  I invite  you  to  frequent  such  circles, 
as  I earnestly  dissuade  the  devotion  of  your  leisure  time 
to  professional  coteries.  Who  that  ever  followed  any  secular 
profession  is  ignorant  how  vapid,  how  profitless,  and  to 
speak  it  plainly,  how  uncharitable,  the  gossip  of  such 
coteries  invariably  is  ? 

That  admonitory  clock  tells  me  that  I must  trouble  you 
with  but  one  sketch  more  of  my  contemplated  lectures. 
The  fifth  of  them  will  treat  of  medical  elocution.  Do 
I not  correctly  read  your  thoughts  when  I suppose  you  to 
exclaim,  “ This  is  too  much.  Many  as  are  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  our  profession,  we  are  happily  exempt  from 
the  tax  of  eloquence,  so  severely  imposed  on  some  others, 
so  deplorably  ill-paid  by  any.”  I really  cannot  let  you  off 
so.  What  is  eloquence  but  the  impressive  utterance  of 
weighty  truths  ? And  who  have  truths  more  weighty  to 
utter  than  you  ? And  what  kind  of  truth  is  it  more  neces- 
sary to  render  impressive  ? There  have  been  not  a few 
clari  oratores  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick.  It  much 
behoves  us  all  that  their  numbers  should  be  increased,  and 
their  art  perfected ; but  it  especially  behoves  yourselves. 

When  one  of  the  laity  has  to  select  a physician,  on  what 
principle  does  he  or  can  he  usually  make  his  choice  ? How 
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shall  I,  who  know  nothing  of  medicine,  ascertain  which  of 
you  knows  it  best  ? Why,  by  listening  either  to  the  talk 
of  others,  or  to  your  own  talk.  The  talk  of  others,  that 
is,  the  common  rumour  and  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood, 
is,  I need  hardly  tell  you,  full  of  inaccuracy  and  deception. 
Of  necessity,  then,  I measure  a medical  man’s  knowledge 
and  skill  by  his  conversation  with  myself  on  medical  and 
other  subjects.  He  who  would  by  that  method  obtain  our 
favorable  judgment,  must  above  all  things  avoid  garrulity 
and  obscurity,  and  cultivate  a style  of  discourse  simple, 
luminous,  weighty,  and  authoritative. 

I have  not  grown  thus  old  without  many  a medical  con- 
sultation. I conversed  repeatedly  with  Dr.  X,  on  an 
occasion  of  the  deepest  interest  to  me.  He  was  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  but  his  discourse  resembled 
nothing  more  than  the  prattle  of  Malvolio  ; so  that  after  a 
while  I was  constrained  to  abandon  him  for  some  one  who 
should  not  be  evidently  thinking  about  himself  all  the 
while  he  was  talking  about  his  patient.  I addressed  my- 
self to  Dr.  Y,  a man  of  most  varied  and  superabundant 
reading ; but  as  again  and  again  I turned  from  his  door,  it 
was  with  the  ejaculation,  “ Oh,  how  gladly  would  I have 
dispensed  with  all  those  ingenious  metaphors  and  all  those 
varied  allusions  to  Greek  and  German  literature,  if  he 
would  but  have  seized  the  case  by  the  backbone,  and  would 
have  given  me  to  understand,  in  a few  plain  words,  what  I 
have  to  hope  and  to  fear,  to  suffer  and  to  do !”  At  a much 
earlier  period,  in  fact  when  I was  very  young,  and  just 
commencing  the  study  of  the  law,  I also  attended  him 
whom  I esteem  as  the  greatest  of  the  medical  orators  who 
have  fallen  in  my  way.  I refer  to  the  famous  Dr.  Baillie, 
the  nephew  of  the  yet  more  famous  John  Hunter.  More 
than  forty  years  have  passed  since  then  ; yet  I am  convinced 
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jbhat  I can  quote  at  this  day  the  exact  sense,  and,  as  I could 
almost  believe,  the  very  words  with  which,  at  the  close  of 
a long  interview,  he  addressed  me.  I will  venture  to 
repeat  them  to  you,  as  the  best  explanation  I can  offer  of 
what  I mean  by  medical  elocution.  They  ran  thus  : “ If 
you  wish  to  know  whether  this  affection  of  your  eyes 
threatens  you  with  the  loss  of  them,  I answer,  it  does. 
If  you  wish  to  know  whether  that  risk  may  be  averted  or 
diminished  by  judicious  precautions,  I answer,  it  may. 
If  you  wish  to  know  whether  the  abandonment  of  the 
profession  on  which  you  are  entering  would  be  such  a 
judicious  precaution,  I answer  that  it  would  not.  A wise 
and  brave  man  would  rather  run  the  degree  of  risk  which 
awaits  you,  than  avoid  it  at  the  expense  of  such  a sacrifice. 
Fare  you  well.”  To  these  downright,  weighty,  and  unam- 
biguous sentences,  I owe  more  than  to  any  other  discourse 
which  has  ever  been  addressed  to  me.  To  them  I owe 
it  that  the  days  of  my  life  have  not  been  altogether 
wearisome,  profitless,  and  ineffectual.  To  them  I am  in- 
debted for  whatever  attempts  I have  ever  been  able  to 
make  to  be  useful  in  my  time  and  generation.  But  for 
them  I should  not  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  at 
this  moment.  I have  listened  to  all  the  great  English 
orators  of  the  nineteenth  century,  without  having  heard 
from  any  of  them  a speech  which  to  my  mind  more 
entirely  fulfilled  the  essential  conditions  of  true  eloquence, 
than  this  of  Dr.  Baillie. 

I heartily  regret  that  I have  not  been  able  to  bring 
with  me  hither  the  power  which  I so  much  admired  in 
him,  and  that  I cannot  take  my  leave  of  you  with  any 
counsels  so  thoroughly  to  the  purpose  as  were  his  counsels 
to  myself.  Yet  I do  not  think  it  altogether  beside  the 
purpose  to  close  what  I have  been  saying  by  recoin- 
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mending  you  to  combine  with  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine  my  own  favorite  calling — of  aerial  architec- 
ture. Fix  as  long  and  as  steady  a gaze  as  you  will  on  the 
severe  realities  of  life.  Measure  the  steep  and  rugged 
path  which  lies  before  you.  Look  with  an  unaverted  eye 
on  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  beset,  and 
gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds  to  the  encounter  with 
them.  But  having  done  all  this,  do  not  put  aside  the 
solace  of  hope,  or  the  succour  which  a well-disciplined 
imagination  can  afford  you.  Employ  her  bright  hues  to 
gild  the  arid  wastes  along  which  you  have  to  pass,  and  to 
illuminate  the  menacing  rocks  over  which  you  have  to 
climb.  Aspire  after  a fame  as  enduring  as  that  of  Harvey, 
of  Boerhaave,  of  Cullen,  or  of  Cheselden.  Hope  and  strive 
lor  a name  in  letters  or  in  science  rivalling  that  of  Browne 
or  of  Young.  Erect  for  yourself  a statue  like  that  of 
Jenner.  Alas,  you  will  be  awakened  from  those  dreams 
soon  enough  and  rudely  enough — never  doubt  that.  With 
the  most  prosperous  of  us,  life  is  no  holiday  pastime,  but  an 
arduous  and  a protracted  battle.  But  that  battle  will  be 
fought  none  the  worse  for  such  martial  music  as  may  be 
breathing  round  us,  or  for  such  banners  of  anticipated  vic- 
tory as  may  be  floating  before  our  eyes.  The  power  of 
adorning  and  elevating  the  actual  by  the  visionary,  was 
not  implanted  in  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  without 
a high  and  beneficent  purpose.  There  is,  of  course,  an  easy 
and  a too  probable  abuse  of  that  power,  but  there  is  also  a 
legitimate  and  a most  important  use  of  it.  In  fact,  whether 
we  desire  it  or  not,  imagination  will  do  her  work  upon  us 
all.  It  will  present  to  us  some  futurity,  either  brilliant 
and  alluring  or  dark  and  repulsive.  The  gloomier  prospect 
is  that  on  which  most  of  us  are  sadly  and  strangely  predis- 
posed to  fix  our  eyes ; but  the  habitual  contemplation  of 
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that  prospect  is  quite  as  injurious  as  it  is  painful.  For 
any  one  man  whom  I have  known  who  has  marred  his 
prospects  in  life  by  indulging  baseless  dreams  of  future 
distinction,  I have  known  twenty  who  have  ruined  their 
prospects  by  a craven  self-depreciation,  and  an  unmanly 
fear  of  approaching  perils.  I take  my  leave  of  you,  there- 
fore, with  the  earnest  and  respectful  request,  that  when 
you  shall  actually  have  entered  on  the  path  of  your  pro- 
fession, and  shall  feel  tempted  to  quail  in  the  presence  of 
impending  difficulties,  you  would  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  your  career,  an  old  man,  who  had 
himself  seen  much  of  the  trials  of  life,  exhorted  you  to  be 
hopeful,  and  to  think  reverently  of  the  faculties  with  which 
G-od  has  intrusted  you,  and  by  the  energetic  use  of  those 
faculties  to  aspire  to  such  professional  eminence  as  seldom 
fails  to  reward  the  energetic  and  the  self-denying,  the 
hopeful  and  the  brave. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  James  Stephen  for  his  impres- 
sive and  eloquent  address,  and  kindness  in  presiding  on 
the  occasion,  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Ure,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Sibsost,  and  most  warmly  received  by  the  meeting. 

The  thanks  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  meeting  were 
also  voted  to  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  the  Dean  of  the  School. 
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LECTURES 

DELIVERED  IN  THIS  SCHOOL. 


WINTER  SESSION. 

Physiology,  General,  and  Morbid  Anatomy — Dr. 

Markham  and  Mr.  James  Lane. 

Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy — Mr.  James 
Lane  and  Mr.  Gascoyen. 

Mr.  Walton  gives  the  Demonstration  of  the  Surgical 
Operations  on  the  Dead  Body. 

Practical  Anatomy  and  Superintendence  of  Dis- 
sections— Mr.  Gascoyen. 

Chemistry — Dr.  Albert  J.  Bernays,  F.C.S. 

Medicine — Dr.  Chambers  and  Dr.  Sibson,  F.R.S. 
Surgery — Mr.  Coulson  and  Mr.  Spencer  Smith. 
Clinical  Medicine — Dr.  Alderson,  F.R.S. 

Clinical  Surgery — Mr.  Ure. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

Botany — Dr.  Spencer  Cobbold. 

Materia  Medica — Dr.  Sieveldng. 

Practical  Chemistry — Dr.  A.  J.  Bernays,  F.C.S. 
Midwifery,  &c. — Dr.  Tyler  Smith  and  Mr.  Baker  Brown. 
Medical  Jurisprudence — Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson. 
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Military  Surgery,  &c. — Dr.  James  Bird,  F.R.C.S.E. 
Ophthalmic  Surgery — Mr.  White  Cooper. 

Aural  Surgery — Mr.  Toynbee,  F.R.S. 

Dental  Surgery — Mr.  Sercombe. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  — Dr.  Graily 
Hewitt. 

Natural  Philosophy — Mr.  G.  R.  Smalley,  B.A. 


Printed  by  direction  of  the  Medical  School  Committee . 

SPENCER  SMITH, 

Dean  of  the  School. 


St.  Mary’s;  July,  1858. 
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